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tion in his family circle can be imagined. Thomas Stevenson,
devout churchman and upright pillar of respectability, must have
been more appalled than angry at the madness of the proposal.
It is doubtful if he went so far as to threaten disowning his son
if he persisted in marriage; so much was unnecessary, for*
Stevenson had nothing but his meagre pocket-money, and a
threat to throw him upon his own. resources was sufficient to
squash the project. The young man surrendered, and in sur-
rendering, suffered more than the agony of thwarted desire, for
his resignation of Kate meant her inevitable dedication to a
career of shame. For whatever sad fate she came to, he felt
morally responsible; in a poem called The Vanquished Knight he
wrote:

"I have left all upon the shameful field,
Honour and Hope, My God! and all but life."

The shame of his surrender afflicted his spirit as no derision
or antagonism could have done. Buoyed upon the vanity that he
possessed exceptional gifts and was destined to greatness, he could
afford to sneer disdainfully at his mockers, but this blow humbled
him, and in his humility he wrote that as "I do now recognise
that I shall never be a great man, I may set myself peacefully on
a smaller journey, not without hope of coming to the inn before
nightfall." In his affliction, it was natural that he should feel
resentment against his father as its cause, and he must have
experienced the morbid sweets of vengeance in administering a
still greater shock to the devout churchman by avowing his
conversion to atheism.

Never since the priests of the Middle Ages terrorised the
almost universally ignorant with the picturesque horrors of
eternal damnation, has ecclesiasricism enjoyed such a vogue, as
when it adapted to its uses the paraphernalia of Humbug in the
Victorian era. But though the parsons were firmly entrenched
behind the bulwark of respectability, there were engaged against
them in damaging guerrilla warfare such doughty warriors as
Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, and Herbert Spencer. Huxley's Lay
Sermons had appeared in 1870, and Spencer's First Principles had
long enjoyed a vogue. Their doctrines provided food for^specu-